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prow CAN WE build a genuinely 
g worldwide Christian community?”’ 
This is the question that in De- 
iy cember, 1988, will draw from all 
over the world some 450 leading Christians— 
of every race and color—to Madras, India, for 
|the decennial meeting of the International 
'Christian Council. Dr. John R. Mott, noted 
Methodist layman, will preside. 
This Council combines in membership 
twenty-eight national missionary and church 
| councils—fourteen from countries “sending’’ 
missionaries, fourteen from countries “re- 
ceiving” missionaries. One such agency is 
| the Foreign Missionary Conference of North 
America, of which the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
a part. 
On Christmas Eve, 1938, there will be a 
| worldwide radio broadcast from Madras. Fol- 
lowing the Madras meeting, an “international 
and interracial team” will visit North America 
and conduct a series of missionary conferences 
and meetings in the great cities of the United 
States and Canada. Arrangements for these 
meetings are now being made by Dr. Leslie 
B. Moss, Secretary of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. The meetings 
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World Christians to Confer at Madras 


W. W. REID 


Decennial meeting of International Missionary Council to consider worldwide Christian 
missions—Dr. Mott to preside—‘‘International team’’ to tour American cities— 


will carry to American churchmen something 
of the points-of-view and decisions of the in- 
ternational body. 

Among those who are being invited to 
participate in the American meetings are 
Bishop Azariah of India, Miss Mitchi Kawai 
of Japan, Baroness Van Boetzalear van 
Dubbeldam of Holland, Dr. Beez Camargo of 
Mexico, and Dr. W. Y. Chen of China. 

“The non-white Christians will no longer be 
outnumbered in a world Christian assembly”, 
says Dr. Moss in speaking of arrangements 
for the meeting in Madras. ‘The richness of 
their thought and life will be joined in equal 
measure in the world counsels, and though 
they come from churches weak in numbers 
and, well-nigh overwhelmed by their pagan 
surroundings they are finding transforming 
reality in Christian faith. 

“Look’at the host who will'go: 

“From those colonies and countries which 
rim the continent of Africa—where Western 
capitalism is exploiting both resources and 
natives—will go dark-skinned princes in the 
Kingdom of Heaven: 

“From Japan, Korea and China will go 
brothers and sisters in the Christian faith, 
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who, in spite of chaos in their lands, believe 
that love can overcome hatred and fear. 

“From Europe, the nursery of the Christian 
faith, will go those who are facing persecution 
and great uncertainty in the midst of govern- 
mental interference—and some from the most 
orderly and the soundest economic conditions 
in the world in Scandinavia. 

“From England—whose overseas empire 
has bred the superiority of stewardship into 
the fabric of her life—will go the stalwarts of 


the faith. 
“Brom Latin America, Mexico, Brazil 
Argentina, Chile, etc. will go the ‘Latin 


temperament’—especially seeking guidance for 
a new day of open mindedness among the in- 
telligentsia of a whole continent. 

“Brom India—the hosts of the gathering-— 
where Christians are pressing into the Church 
in an inereasing tide, will go many with 
that deep insight in things of the spirit so 
necessary to our apprehension of God’s deep 
purpose. 

“From North America—the ‘activist’ por- 
tion of the world—always anxious to imple- 
ment programs, will go a group hoping and 
working for concrete results. 

“So at Christmas time 1938, four hundred 
and fifty people from every nation where a 
Christian church exists will meet in world 


followship led by the star of that ever trans- 
forming faith that Christ is alive and working 
in our world and He alone is its hope. 

“They will confer on five specific heads: the 
faith, the witness, the inner life and the en- 
vironment of the church, and closer co-oper- 
ation. Their purpose will be to turn the 
cloudy dream of a world-wide fellowship of 
Christians into solid reality. 
realizing that the term ‘foreign’ missions be- 
comes the mission of a world church. They 
will go knowing that upon them rests the 
necessity for reshaping some of the major 
strategies of that church. 

“But we who stay at home are also the 
world church. Its strategies are in the hands 
of all of us so that we must share in thought, 
action and prayer with other Christians a- 
round the world. By study of the streams of 
life and thought which will filter through 
Madras, we may come to regard it as a broad- 
casting station for the new conception of the 
world mission of a world church. And after 
Madras we shall have the privilege of be- 
coming acquainted at first hand with these 
Christians from other lands and seeing 
through their eyes the beauty of this house of 
God builded across the world in the hearts and 
lives of the great and growing fellowship.” 


Obey that Impulse 


Did you obey that impulse to write about an in- 
teresting experience you had in your work? If not, 
it is not too late: Do it now. 

Did you sent to the editors of the K. M. F. such 
materials as you had or might prepare that were suit- 
able for use in its pages’? We thank those of you 


who did- Those who did not we once more urge to do 
so at once., You, and you alone, are the ones who 
have the experiences, do the work, and can make the 
reports. If you fail us, who will supply the material 
for our pages, month? Think it over and act now. 
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But They Won’t Buy! 


ALLEN D. CLARK 


“4HIS IS A story about my pet hobby- 
m horse and the fun I have had riding 
him. And if you have never had the 

ha) experience, by all means go buy your- 
| Sselfa saddle and clamber on! My ‘“‘horse”’ 
' is selling Christian literature and you will 
| pardon me if, like many hobby-riders, I tend 
to bore you with my horse’s points. 

Those who grew up with me will undoubted- 
ly testify that I was rather much of a book- 
worm, which probably has something to do 
with my likes and dislikes today. Before we 
moved to Sinpin, the C. L. S. was, to me, as tO 
many people, about as inspiring as the NRA, 
the TVA, the AAA, or any other three-letter 
combination you could mention. I “had a 
book’’ and didn’t feel the need of buying 
another one! But I landed in Sinpin to find 
that the bandits had put the colporteur work 
rather out of commission and a lot of people 
who didn’t “have a book” and wanted to 
secure one, were left with nothing deeper than 
the daily paper for a literary diet. So I began 
to order for them; then, I began to stock up 
for them; and I ended up by keeping a 
supply of books on hand that would beat most 
of the book-stalls I’ve seen for variety and 
quantity. All of which tied up available cash 
but at least enabled people to see and buy 
what they could not secure elsewhere. In 
Manchoukuo, I had to wait for the customers 
to come (or write) to me, as the unsettled 
condition of the country made _ itinerating 
almost out of the question. Presbytery, Bible 
Institutes and conferences gave opportunity 
for display and sales increased as the word 
got around that reading material was to be 
had at the new preacher’s house. When 
Presbytery met out on the main line, in 
August, I lugged a case of books with me and 
sold what'I could. And then the station was 
evacuated and we were transferred to the 
province that prides itself on its Confucian 


culture and education, and I assumed that my 
book agent days were over. I must confess I 
was rather glad when I found out they were 
not. 

There are, in this province, five individuals 
who are listed at the C. L. S. as having the 
right to deal as their agents (i. e., receiving a 
discount for books sold). One is a Bible 
Society colporteur and so C. L. S. sales are not 
his chief business. Another is the owner of 
the largest stationery store in Chungju, but he 
can work up much more enthusiasm for public 
school textbooks, on which there is a rapid 
and sure turnover, than for Christian books 
that may move but certainly will not sell 
themselves. The others are about the same. 
In any case, the people in the country churches 
never saw any literature, except on rare 
trips to Chungju, and not much then. So I be- 
came a book agent again. This was when I 
began to hear, from all sides, the remark, 
spoken out of sad experience, ‘They won’t 
buy. They’re too poor.” 

Now, right here, suppose we consider that 
objection. How many of your Korean friends 
own sewing machines? Quite a few, I’ll war- 
rant. How many could really afford them ? 
Again, how many of the men of your ac- 
quaintance are wearing well-made foreign- 
style suits? And how many could really 
afford them ? Now, I am not advocating sell- 
ing a man something he doesn’t need and 
encouraging him to waste his money on 
it, but the point is that being “too poor’ 
to buy things is often a relative matter, after 
all. Before he was a Christian, your man 
spent a good deal for things he didn’t need— 
tobacco, liquor, etc.—simply because he want- 
ed them. Beyond the basic necessities of life, 
everyone’s “needs” are pretty much controlled 
by his desires, and that is the sales opportunity 
for almost every product one would wish to 
sell—including Christian books. 
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Such being the case, I set out to awaken 
that admittedly lacking desire and thus create 
a market. On each itinerating trip, I carried 


with me a stock of about 50 different C. L. S. 


titles. I let the Bible-hymnbook-S, S. quar- 
terly stock alone because that more or less 
sells itself, and I couldn’t possibly carry with 
me a stock sufficient to last out a trip. At 
‘each church, after the evening service, I 
displayed my books. The first trip was almost 
funny. A number of times, someone would 
pick up a ten-sen book and be fairly over- 
whelmed at the high price! I didn’t care, 
Let them get the feel of a book in their hands, 
and, after a while, the price wouldn’t bother 
them. The second trip, one of these who had 
thought ten sen a high price invested in a 
book of sermons at thirty-five sen, and urged 
others to do likewise! That was a conversion 
worth while! I have also made it a practise 
to leave one or two booklets at each church 
visited, to be passed around the congregation. 
This accomplished several things. It put new 
reading material in the leader’s hands, it 
helped to awaken a desire for more books, 
and it helped clear the C. L. S. shelves of 
stock. That last item needs some explanation. 
There is a number of small inexpensive titles 
available which are quite old—pre-1920—and 


are becoming increasingly unsaleable, but are’ 


excellent for my purpose. There is nothing 
at all the matter with the contents, but the 
form is against them. Billy Sunday’s ‘‘An 
Address to Mothers”’ is one I have been using, 
this spring, for example. That helps the C. 
L. S. and helps me and helps the local leaders, 
so everyone is happy. 

The Men’s “Big” Bible Conference came on 
and I stocked up and displayed my books 
in the chapel—the only decent place we 
have—morning and noon, and again during 
the Bible Institute. From October to June of 
that year, the sales of C. L. S. books actually 
sold to Korean customers, exclusive of those 
sold to missionaries for use as gifts, totalled 
645 volumes at ¥116.45. There were also 


about 30 wall-maps of Paul’s journeys sold to 
churches @ 25 sen each. 

Last fall, I carried my stock of C. L. S. 
books with me to the country, as before, but 
began to be bothered by another phase of the 
problem. It was impossible for me to carry 4 
stock of Bibles to the country, because of 
space and weight, yet it was evident enough 
that many of the country church folk were 
having difficulty in securing just the Bible 
they wanted. Ordering from a catalogue is 
not ideal, in any case, and when the best you 
could do was to tell a neighbor to look around 
the next time he went in to market and 
buy the best he could find, the resulting 
purchase was more than likely to be some- 
what unsatisfactory. 

Then, again, I had scrupulously avoided any 
attempt at selling to Chungju people because 
I felt I had no right to deprive the agent 
downtown of the commission from a possible 
sale. I found, however, that he kept nothing 
in stock, and was rather reluctant about 
ordering for anyone, which meant that the 
city people were selling as little Christian 
literature as the country folk. This difficulty, 
I tried to get around by making an arrange- 
ment with the local man to place a stock 
of my books on his shelves, he to sell them 
and keep the discount on whatever he sold. 
In other words, I was renting my display 
space On a commission basis. The books re- 
mained down there until I closed out, in May, 
and a fair number were sold, though I never 
felt that he worked himself up into a sweat 
trying to sell any of them. Still, it gave the 
city folk a chance to see some Christian books, 
occasionally. 

But the Bibles for the country folk still 
bothered me. In the Pyengyang district, my 
father has had a plan in operation for years 
for sales by general colporteurs, in contra- 
distinction to Bible Society colporteurs, the 
former carrying Bibles, hymnbooks, S. S. 
quarterlies, and other Christian literature and 
ministering chiefly to the needs of the Chris- 
tian community, as the latter do to the non- 
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Christian community. The plan had been very 
successful, under careful supervision, there ; 
would it prove so, if tried, here? The more 
I thought about it, the more I wanted to try 
my hobby-horse at this new hurdle. If I fell 
off, at least I’d probably have better sense, 
next time. 

There is a deacon in one of the near-by 
churches, Mr. Oh, who has been a short-term 
colporteur for several years, and has been 
all over the province, so I talked it over with 
him, telling him of the need as I saw it, of the 
method that was used in the Pyengyang 
district, and of my desire to find out how 
near a man could come to paying his own way 
out of the commissions from sales. He was 
a good sport and we made a date for one 
entire round of the eighty churches in the 
Presbytery, which would take him about three 
months, doing a church a day. 

By way of preparation, I took a leaf out 
of my father’s notebook and prepared a 
mimeographed letter to go out to all the 
churches, telling them that I was sending 
Mr. Oh to them with a general stock of 
Christian literature, that he would preach for 
them at a week-day service and display his 
books after the service, and requesting them, 
since he came as a church-worker and not as 
a merchant, to entertain him over night, just 
as they do me, when I come. I stressed the 
point that he was coming to be of service 
to the church, rather than to make money. 
Then, later on, I sent another letter ahead of 
him, telling the day he would arrive, calling 
attention to certain of his books, and urging 
them to observe my rules and not ask for 
credit or for discounts, as he was forbidden to 
give either. 

And so we started our three-months’ ex- 
periment and the books began to go out. 
When I said, awhile back, that Mr. Oh was a 
good sport, I meant just that, for if anyone 
imagines that a general colporteur’s path 


is strewn with roses and palm branches, 
he labors under a grave delusion. He has no 
assured income, as does the regular colporteur, 
must make his dates, rain or shine, and has to 
lug around a couple of hundred pounds of 
books into the bargain. Yet the gentleman in 
question turned up smiling, at the end of the 
time, and said he wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything. He had the opportunity of being of 
service to many of his brothers in Christ and 
had been enabled to “speak a guid word 
for Jesus Christ” to many a non-Christian. 

And for tangible results, he and I have sold, 
in the same Oct-June period as last year, 1496 
C. L. S. books, at 241.45, besides almost 
another ¥ 150 worth of Bible-hymnbook-S. S. 
quarterly stock, all this for cash, to Korean 
customers. Do we give discounts? We do 
not. Why not? Well, for several very good 
reasons. First of all, it is against the C. L.S. 
rules. Second, with a man depending upon 
that discount for his living, why should he 
contribute any of it to his customer? You 
don’t ask a piano dealer to give you a piano 
leg free, why ask it of a book dealer? 
Thirdly, it injures your sales, in the long 
run, and makes aecessary, either a raise 
in prices or a failure in business, or both. 
In any ease, it is a short-sighted policy and 
should not be permitted in any district. There 
is no reason why the Lord’s business should 
not be carried on in a business-like way, and 
the giving and demanding of discounts is not 
that way. So you can see that these sales 
figures are for full value given and received, 
with the single exception of a sale of left-over 
worn stock, for which anything received was 
almost like finding the money ! 

This is the color and complexion of my 
hobby-horse, and if the tale makes you inter- 
ested in riding one for yourself, I will only 
wish you as much fun and excitement as I 
have had. 


$$ a a a 
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Paul, the First “‘C. L. S.”’ Man 


CHAS. A. SAUER 


NOTE: A sermon delivered on Christian Literature Sunday in Seoul Union Church, January, 


1938. Editor 


for Timothy he especially asked for 


W PAUL the prisoner in Rome sent 
Timothy was to bring 


two things. 


body, the other would adorn the mind. 

All too many of Paul’s followers since that 
day have made the mistake of sending for a 
new coat and forgetting to send for books at 
all. Perhaps Austin Phelps was thinking of 
Paul’s cloak and book order when he advised 
young ministers to “Wear the old coat and 
buy new books.” 

Great Christians from Paul’s day onward 
have highly regarded good books. Perhaps it 
is almost with a smile that we think of 
Susanna Wesley’s first question on the night 
that the parsonage burned. Seeing that all 
her children had escaped death she anxiously 
inquired, “How about the books?”, John 
Wesley’s mother well knew that the biggest 
thing in the molding of the future character of 
her children was the library. 

One could wish to know just what books 
Paul sent for. If we knew the name of those 
books we should know more about Paul the 
man. The books a man reads reveal as much 
concerning his character as the company he 
keeps. Perhaps a more important question 
for us to-day is to ask what books we should 
call for under similar circumstances. The 
Bible would head the list. What next? 
Those books we have used and marked and 
made dear with constant use. What are they? 

I would have every young person acquire 
the habit of keeping lists of books. Especially 
a “List of Books I want to Read”, and a “List 
of Books I want to Buy’. I would also have 
him collect lists of best books as compiled by 
others. Such lists as the famous Pigskin 
Library which Theodore Roosevelt selected to 


take on his African hunting trip are of great — 
value in showing us just what books great 
men have considered most worth while. We 
should make it a practice to collect such lists ~ 
and study them if we would know the great 
books of all time. 

Such lists are especially necessary in this 
day when new titles are being printed at the 
rate of a hundred every week. A poet has 
written of ‘‘the Eden I’d like to build’’, in 
which there would be a library filled with 
books and leisure enough to read them all. 
But perhaps not all of them would be worth 
reading. Of some of them we might para- 
phrase the Korean proverb and say, “The 
reading of them is a poison; the not reading 
of them is a medicine.” To know how to 
read and not to know what to read may be 
worse than illiteracy itself. Know what 
books are good. 

The second question I should like to ask is 
as to the use Paul intended to make of those 
books. There are five ways that men use 
books. Some use them merely as ornaments 
to adorn the library table or to fill space on 
the shelf. Such books are a part of the house, 
but not a part of the home. Paul at least was 
not intending to use the books to adorn his 
prison cell. 

Doubtless most people will take it for 
granted that Paul desired the books in order 
that he might have something to read. Away 
from home and companions Paul certainly 
needed books to help pass the time away. 
They would help him to forget the tired aching 
body and the heavy chains. They would give 
him new ideas and new ideals and help to 
make life worth living. But there are still 
other ways of using books that would more 
fully meet our knowledge of Paul’s character. 

It is possible that Paul may have wanted 
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| is like eating without digesting”. 
} young person acquire the habit of doing some 
| writing after reading. That is by far the best 
) way to use books for one’s own personal 
| profit. 


PAUL, THE FIRST ‘‘C. L. S.”” MAN 


those books in order to refresh his memory of 
! the Greek language. 
; of the official class, Greek that of the scholar. 
} No man preaches or speaks or writes accepta- 
if bly in any language who does not do a great 
| deal of reading in that language. When the 
? English grandmother remarked “Our preacher 
| preaches better since he began to read Scott”, 
i she was putting very concisely a most practical 
) way of acquiring and improving language 
| ability. Paul had been in Rome for some time. 
} It is not impossible that he desired to brush 
) up in Greek. 


Latin was the language 


Again Paul may have had in mind another 


5 letter to the church at Corinth and wished to 
} use those books as references in its prepara- 
| tion. 
} mon, a chapel talk, a Sunday school lesson, a 
| series of Bible studies or even an after dinner 
| speech is the kind of motivated reading that 
i means growth of mind and soul. 
) such a purpose in one’s reading the hours 
) spent with books may be no more than so 
? much glorified opium smoking, 
' peaceful oblivion from the present day cares 
) for a season but nothing gained for the future. 


To read to get new material for a ser- 


Without 


giving a 


“Reading without reflecting’, said Bacon’’ 
Let every 


It is also possible that Paul wanted those 


. books in order to have Luke, or Mark or 


Timothy read them. There are many ways of 


| inspiring and helping and guiding others and 
one of the best ways is to introduce them in 


the best pulpits of the land. 
We are told of a young eagle, taken as a 


fledgling from the nest, kept with the barn- 


yard fowls, content to walk on the ground not 
knowing it had within it the power to soar. 
One day there was heard over-head the call of 
a passing eagle. That call awakened a new 
life within the eagle. It lifted its wings and 
climbed higher and higher into the heavens 
until it was lost from sight in the blue. 


Having within it the power to soar to unkown 
heights it was content to be a common 
barnyard fowl until the call came. Books 


‘speak to the unknown power within us and 


call upon us to use it to rise to new heights of 
usefulness and service. 

It is not an easy matter to give books with 
profit. But Paul knew his books, his man and 
the job to be done. He could explain to Mark 
or Timothy the problem in a certain church as 
he understood it, advise them to read a certain 
book that would give some light on what 
others had thought about the problem, pray 
over it, and then send them forth in full con- 
fidence that these young men were prepared 
to meet the situation. 

Whatever the use to which these books were 
placed, Paul knew how to use the product of 
the pen. We often speak of Paul the preacher, 
Paul the missionary, Paul the traveller, for- 
getting meanwhile that Paul was also a great 
distributor of Christian Literature. When 
problems arose in the churches he had visited, 
Paul sent them a book that would help them 
in their difficulties. Granted that he wrote the 
book himsetf. But half the titles in our New 
Testament collection are the products of Paul’s 
pen, books produced and distributed by Paul 
the first user of Christian Literature. 

It has been this wide use of Christian liter- 
ature that has marked the great revivals of all 
times. The great Wesley movement which 
has been credited with saving England from 
the throes of a revolution as terribie as the 
French experienced was marked by the use 
of literature in great quantities. | Wesley 
himself edited a monthly magazine of fifty-six 
pages, fifty volumes of a Christian library, a 
four volume Bible commentry, books of church 
music, books of church history, books of 
biography, so that his writings alone would- 
total some two hundred volumes. 

Likewise the almost unbelivable growth of 
the Methodists in the American colonies was 
in no small measure due to the fact that 
the preachers travelled with their saddlebags 
filled with books, books to be sold at every 
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opportunity. Men like Moody, and Billy 
Sunday have likewise always seen to it that 
hymn-books, sermons, books on personal work, 
etc. were on sale in connection with their 
meetings. When the preacher leaves, the 
sermon may be forgotten; the book remains to 
_ preach its message again and again. 

If Paul came to Korea to-day he would be 
amazed that so few of us use the printed pages 
as efficiently as we might. “If I bad had your 
printed matter I might have accomplished so 
much more in Athens and Corinth and 
Ephesus”, we may imagine him saying. “I 
could speak to a few hundred ; you with your 
books and newspapers can speak to thousands. 
When I wrote that letter to Corinth I had to 
have a secretary copy the whole thing over 
again by hand in order to keep a copy. You 
{o-day can make hundreds and thousands of 
copies as easily as I made one. You can 
produce tracts and sell them at fifty sen a 
hundred. I wish I might have had some to 
distribute at every town I passed through. 
And that letter I wrote to the church at 
Corinth, about disunion and party strife, 
immorality, problems of worship, problems 
about finance, problems about the resurrec- 
tion,—I wish I might have revised it and then 
sent a copy to every:church in the land”. 

I can imagine that:if Paul were a missionary 
in Korea he would: be a prime mover in push- 
ing all institutions like the Christian Literature 
Society which help:carry the Gospel message 
through the power of the printed page. His 
name would; be among the 311 life members 
and he would urge everybody else to at least 
become annual members ‘if they could not see 
their way clear to a life mem bership fee. How 
he would rejoice in;tbeing connected with a 
society that sent out seventy-five thousand 
copies of the Sunday? school lessons in one 


year, and to know that figure represented an | 
increase of twelve thousand copies in three: 
years ! 

He would have his name on the New Book | 
subscribers list so as to insure a copy of every 
book published by the society reaching his | 
desk. He could give those books to some 
Mark or Timothy to report back as to whether 
the books were suitable for use in the next 
preacher’s meeting. 

He would be a club subscriber to “The 
Korea Mission Field’, and wish he might have 
had a similar magazine back in Antioch to 
keep the home church at Jerusalem better in- 
formed as to what was going on in his 
mission field. 

Paul would be troubled by those eichteeml| 
manuscripts held in the Christian Literature 
Society vaults waiting for the mere cash to 
make them available to the world. Under 
similar conditions no doubt he would have 
asked Timothy to stop in Ephesus and suggest 
to the widowed Priscilla that she might honour 
Aquila by having one of those manuscripts - 
published in his name. It would do more 
good than setting up a monument in the 
public square, 

[tis nearly two thousand years since Paul 
the great missionary sent that famous message 
reading “Bring the Books’’. Paul was a great 
missionary because he knew how to use 
Christian Literature. Down through the 
pages of history those who have done the best 
preaching have been those who knew best how 
to use good literature. 

When in a few more years men sit down to 
evaluate the lasting influences of the work of 
the missionary body in Korea; the record of 
our successes and of our failures will be based 
largely on how much we used or failed to use 
the God-given power of the printed page. su. ,j 
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F ONE CANNOT attain glory or fame 
oneself, then perhaps the next best 
thing is to shine in reflected glory and 

my little ray of light comes from the 

‘fact that John Wesley and I were born in the 

‘same little market town in England, though I 

r was fortunate enough to arrive nearly two 

scenturies later. From the time I crossed 

tthe Atlantic, fairly early in the century, and 
began with my mother and sister, a new home 
in Canada, my answer to the polite question 
| “Where were you born?” has been ‘In 
| Epworth, England, where John Wesley was 
fborn,” and I always felt that this response 

f carried all the credentials necessary and that if 

ithe questioner knew nothing of John Wesley 

he would’nt know much of anything. Per- 
haps this will give you an idea of how 

i thoroughly soaked I was in Wesleyan Metho- 

i dism from my earliest years. . 

Indeed, my father and mother were the first 

( to be married in the Wesley Memorial Chapel 

iin Epworth, I was baptised at the font there, 

fentered the infant’s class in the Sunday 

4 School which I attended regularly, sang in the 

) choir and at times heard my father preach 

) from it’s pulpit in his capacity as local preach- 

jer. The beautifully inscribed Bible and hymn 

) book given to my parents commemorating 

i the fact that they were the first bride and 

| groom to kneel at the altar rail is in the pos- 

session of my sister and is one of the family 

j treasures. Another couple aspired to this 

} honour but my mother had been such an ac- 

| tive worker in the old church that the mem- 

bers were most anxious for her to be the first- 

» married in the new one and persuaded her to 

» move forward her wedding day in order to 

/ make it possible. 

The Wesley Memorial Chapel was built with 
money contributed by Methodists from all over 
the world and is really a very beautiful place 
of worship, Even before I was old enough 


The Epworth of My Childhood 


MARIAN B. HALL 


either to understand or be inspired or bored by 
the sermon, I was inspired by the beauty of 
the stained glass windows and the carved 
woodwork of the interior of the chapel. Re- 
visited after seeing Westminster Abbey and 
Cologne Cathedral, our stained glass windows 
were not worth mentioning, but they will al- 
ways be associated in my mind with formal 
worship and have spoiled me for the numerous 
unsightly places where God is worshipped in 
Methodist churches in the three other lands in 
which I have lived, particulary this one. 

Sunday School was held directly before the 
morning service and the children just natural- 
ly joined their parents for the service. There 
was one annual exception, Anniversary Day, 
which would correspond a little to. Children’s 
Day in the U. S. except that in Epworth there 
was no reciting of poems by individuals but 
only group singing by the children who were 
trained for weeks ahead. A large platform 
was built behind the pulpit and I still remem- 
ber the thrill of marching in from the Sunday 
School in new dress and shoes, the taking our 
places on the platform, and joining in the sing- 
ing of beautiful hymns and songs we had re- 
hearsed so faithfully. Prizes were given in 
the Sunday School session that cay for attend- 
ance. These were always books and I have 
one here with me which I came across while 
packing for our approaching furlough. 

Much of our social life centred about the 
chapel. I particularly remember the pleasant 
evenings as a member of the Wesley Guild 
when we gathered in the Guild room to do 
embroidery or other fancy work in preparation 
for a ‘‘sale of work’”’ as it was called. When 
everyone was settled down to work in earnest 
the reader would read aloud a chapter or two 
from some entertaining and worthwhile book 
and we all enjoyed those cusy sessions before 
a blazing open fire. 


One Sunday School activity, which un- 
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doubtedly explains my present occupation, 
was the annual missionary pageant. This was 
presented in the chapel on a week-night and 
on at least three occasions which I remember 
Itook part. The last time I was one of twelve 
girls representing twelve years in the life of 
an Indian girl and each of us told the story of 
the girl’s life for that one year. We were 
dressed in Indian costumes and the people 
liked it so well that we were invited to the 
next town, Haxey, to give the play there. 
There were some anxious moments for me as 
mother thought me too young for the trip but 
I was finally allowed to go as my sister was 
also in the play and could look after me, and 
Mrs. Blaydes the producer promised to do her 
share. 

Another vivid memory is the miles I tramp- 
ed collecting pennies for the missionary 
society. Cards were given out in Sunday 
School and the pupils let loose on the congre- 
gation. Most of the members who could 
afford it set aside an amount and gave a penny 
or tuppence or threepence to each child. 
Some folks always gave sixpence, which help- 
ed a great deal and very occasionally some 
generous soul gave a shilling. One memor- 
able day my father walked out with me toa 
rather distant farmhouse and there I received 
a whele half-crown for I was the only child to 
make the trip. I walked back on air but not 
even this time did I get the prize which was 
given annually to the child soliciting the 
largest amount. Perhaps I never totalled as 
much as two pounds all together. I don’t re- 
member. But I do know that never were 
totals watched more earnestly as_ they 
mounted by pennies and tuppences than I 
watched mine and that I wasn’t nearly as 
proud of myself in later years when, as a 
medical student in Philadelphia, I topped the 
list by bringing in $ 2,000 for the Community 
Chest after canvassing fewer houses, as I was 
for the half crown collected from the Epworth 
farmer. 

My father was a Wesleyan local preacher. 
Epworth was the center of a circuit of about 


twenty charges under the leadership of the : 


minister who lived in the manse connected 
with the chapel. 


preacher and I still remember the interest 
with which the quarterly plan was opened and 
examined so that we should know how many 
Sundays father would be out preaching and 
where he would be. Mother never felt happy 


when Ferry (the name of a village) was on 


father’s schedule for this meant crossing the 
river Trent and on windy nights this could be 
very dangerous. I remember one of these 
nights and my mother’s great anxiety because 
father did not get home until long after mid- 
night. This local preaching was often very 
sacrificial service. 
one service in Epworth each day and the 
puplit was filled for the other service by one 
of the ablest local preachers or by a visiting 
pastor. Epworth being a mecca for all good 
Wesleyan Methodists we frequently had the 


Four times a year the circuit © 
plan was made out and sent to each local » 


The minister preached at 


pleasure of an American minister who came 


as a tourist, to fill the pulpit. 

I have often heard my mother tell the story 
of one of these visiting preachers who became 
eloquent on the fundamentals of his belief 
and his complete acceptance of the Bible. Re- 
peatedly he would ask the question ‘“‘Do I 
believe—such and such ?” and answer himself 
with a resounding “I do” emphasized by 
pounding his fist on the pulpit. All went well 
till he neared his climax and cried out ‘Do I 
believe that Jonah swallowed the whale? I 
do.” A ripple of laughter passed over the con- 
gregation, especially among the young folks 
and kept recurring throughout the service. 
The poor preacher was non-plussed until it 
was later explained exactly what he had said. 
Then he laughed at himself for not even he 
could credit that a man could swallow a whale 
no matter what a whale could do to a man. 


Each year an incident took place in our | 
home which bothered me as a child because I | 


felt it wasn’t respectable. Each year some 
piece of furniture was taken from our home 
over to the town hall and sold to liquidate a 
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¥ debt. It was always the same thing, an oil 
painting of the madonna and child. Every 
year the police called for the picture in the 
‘| morning and by evening it was back in the 
‘) home again. Once I was in tears at this pro- 
¥ cedure so mother took me to the town hall to 
@ the auction and there I found many of our 
| Methcdist friends and recognized pieces of 
| their furniture. Mother explained that they 
‘§ were all “Passive resisters”, which meant that 
4 they objected to paying a tax toward the 
} maintenance of the established church. Each 
/ year when the taxes were due my father paid 
ip all but the tax for the church which he refus- 
+ ed to pay. Likewise all the other passive re- 
i@ sisters. The days of grace all having elapsed 
| the authorities ‘seized a piece of furniture” 
) which was auctioned off to pay our debt. It 
| was always put up for the exact amount of the 
i} debt plus costs and always bid in by my father. 
i) In the same manner each passive resister 
@ bought in his own seized piece of furniture 
‘B and arranged for its return to his abode to 
await its annual jaunt for another year. My 
faith in our respectability was renewed but I 
i still didn’t see any sense in going to so much 
, trouble to pay extra on a tax you had to pay 
& anyway. 

Father really shouldn’t have objected to 
paying to the upkeep of Epworth church 
for my sister and I had his money’s worth 
of fun in sliding down the church rails. 
Epworth, from the air would appear to be one 
long street with a marked bulge at one place 
and a few streets radiating from there and 
intersecting - occasionally. You could go a 
long way up town or down town but not very 
far across town. The Church was on a street 
branching north from the bulge. Our house 
was on main street but the grounds extended 
so far back that the gate opened on Church 
Lane which was just a country road leading to 
and from the church yard. At the top of the 
lane were the church steps and the hand rails 


worn smooth by many a thrilling descent by © 


young Dissenters as well as by youthful Con- 
formists. One great disappointment when I 


THE EPWORTH OF MY CHILDHOOD 


re-visited Epworth twelve years ago was to 
find the oJd handrails gone and some new ones 
in their place which lacked the well-remem- 
bered “‘patina’’. I tried to slide in the old 
way but it didn’t come off. 

Many are the hours we children spent play- 
ing in the church-yard. There was a saying 
that if you stuck a pin in one of the holes of a 
certain tombstone and then ran around the 
church twelve times you would see either 
angels or devils appear at a certain window 
depending on whether you yourself were 
angelic or devilish. I succeeded in going 
around the prescribed twelve times and al- 
ways expected to see some angels but I never 
did. However I didn’t see any devils either 
except the gargoyles on the roof so that was 
some compensation. 

What we most loved to do was to watch the 
bell-ringers in the church tower as they made 
the music of the bells which are so much a 
part of my memories of Epworth. The chimes 
rang every quarter of an hour and the church 
clock in the tower struck off the hours regul- 
arly. At special seasons or weddings the bells 
peeled merrily or the chill tolling gave news 
that some respected citizen had passed away. 
Church bells out here seem to me to be quite 
lacking in joyousness. I believe I could 
endure being wakened at four a. m. by a cer- 
tain church near by if only it had enough 
bells to peel merrily instead of just one to toll 
steadily to announce that early prayer meet- 
ing was about to begin. 

There is a number of interesting tomb- 
stones in this Epworth churchyard but the 
most interesting is that of Samuel Wesley 
from which his son John used to preach after 
he was forbidden the church. We often 
climbed up on it to stand in John Wesley’s 
footprints. There are two defects in the 
stone, two pieces of ironstone I believe, about 
the right distance apart to be footprints, hence 
the legend which the guillable believe. 

Another piece of mis-information given 
tourists was that the very window from which 
Wesley was rescued, ‘‘a brand from the burn- 
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ing”, is still to be seen in the present rectory. 
This greatly annoyed my father as the old 
rectory was burned to the ground and the 
present rectory is an entirely new building. 
The small window pointed out to tourists is 
in about the same position as was the one in 
the old rectory from which Wasley was saved. 

One of my mother’s intimate friends foresook 
Methodism to become the wife of the aged 
rector and I remember calls we paid there 
and tea before the drawing-room fire-place. 

Epworth still had her town crier on my last 
visit there and I recall how at the sound of 
his bell we would rush to the door to hear the 
latest news. One piece of news I distinctly 
remember was the death of Edward the 
Seveath. 

Old Jeffrey was the Wesley’s ghost and I 
have visited the ghost room in the present 
rectory. Though “Old Jeffrey” had long been 
silenced, we did have a ghost in Epworth who 
became very active while I was a school girl 
there, in a house not far from the school J at- 
tended. We children would slip away at re- 
cess to look at the house where these strange 
goings-on took place. Indeed the ghost got 
written up in the city papers and was investi- 
gated by reporters exhorted by the clergy. 
However, the rappings, weird noises and oc- 
casional flying missiles continued until the 


American Standard 


The American Standard Version of the Bible, un- 
changed since it was published in 1901, is to be revised 
during the next five years, according to an announce- 
ment made December 3, by Dean Luther A. Weigle of 
the Yale Divinity School, chairman of the American 
Standard Bible Committee of the International Council 
of Religious Education. 

The American Standard Bible Committee is made 
up by leading scholars in America and was appointed 
in 1929 by the International Council of Religious 


young woman who worked in the home was 
led to the altar by the son of the house. That 
event effectively did away with this particular 
ghost. 

I have rather dim memories of the Bi-cent- 
enary of John Wesley’s birth at which time 
hundreds of people poured into Epworth and 
the whole community exerted itself to enter- 
tain them. Every Methodist opened his home . 
to visitors and I remember a glimpse of the 
town hall packed with people sitting at long 
tables where meals were served. I did my 
own bit to entertain a pleasant man and wo- 
man from Lancashire, who wanted to see the 
places of historic interest and thereby began 
a friendship, largely by letter, which has last- 
ed from that day to this. From that time 
until twelve years ago we did not meet again 
but this friend has saved my letters written to 
her through all the years. Having no children © 
of her own she has watched my progress 
through the years with great interest and has 
written me splendid letters which have been 
to me a real help and inspiration. 

Today we commemorate another Wesley 
Bi-centenary which marks a new spiritual ex- 
perience in the life of this great man whose 
influence still lives on and whose example still 
inspires us to deeper consecration and greater 
service. 


Bible to be Revised 


Education, an organisation of some 40 Protestant 
denominations. It has held several meetings to 
consider the need of a further revision of the text 
of the American Standard Edition. The committee 
announced that the past forty years have been 
especially fruitful in the discovery of manuscript 
materials which constitute resources for the better 
understanding of the New Testament. 

ILC. P.I.S. Geneva. 
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A Nurse’s Day 


THEODORA SHARROCKS 


(A Korea ‘‘second-generation’”’ Missionary in New York City) 


ZV FIRST CALL TO-DAY takes me 
several blocks away from the office. 
4 Itis cold and I huddle my neck into 
) Wem my collar and hold my coat cuffs 
| tightly to keep the wind out. I welcome the 
rf thought of the warmth of the kitchen while 
) the baby has her bath. Yesterday it was fun 
‘@ bathing the cute little thing with the petite 
1 doll-baby mother shyly watching me and 
‘} daddy emphasizing all my teachings. I am 
) tempted (in my thoughts) to have him give 
) the baby’s bath today, but I remember the 
baby was home and unbathed three days be- 
| fore the nurse was called because the parents 
9 were afraid to handle her. 
| Climbing the four flights of dark, slate 
' stairs, I hold up the front of my coat to pro- 
| tect it from the dirty steps. In the rear of 
the tenement house I knock at the right hand 
door and wait for’the usual response, “Who’s 
| there?” I answer, mustering my most cheer- 
| ful voice, ‘‘The nurse,” amused at myself, re- 
} membering how nurses struggle to be called 
/ “Miss So-and-So” instead of ‘‘Nurse”’— 
| “Nurse”. 

i After the announcement there is a wait and 
i sounds suggestive of a scramble, trickle 
| through the door. Then I am admitted with 
' a timid apology. First calls are always too 
| eariy. But it does not matter to me that beds 
/ aren’t made or dishes are in the sink. It is 
i nothing new. Daddy and the little mother 
scurry around to collect the necessary articles 
and I sigh to remember how I left them all 
together conveniently arranged on a tray. I 
suggest tactfully (probably too tactfully) that 
it will save time for everybody in the future 
to keep them on a tray or all in one handy 
place. 

Together we name over each article to be 
sure everything is ready,—the pillow, protect- 


ed from wet with newspapers—the basin with 
warm water and Daddy’s hankie for a wash 
cloth—the tray with soap, cotton, oil, swabs, 
boiled water, pins in the soap pincushion—the 
clothes, tiny shirt, the band which I tell them 
might soon be discarded, the diapers, gown 
and clean blanket. We are ready. 

Little Mrs. Anthony looks pleadingly at me, 
and feeling both cruel and martyred (for I 
love to bathe babies) I say, ‘No, you do it. 
Of course you can. I’ll stand here and, if you 
drop her, I’ll catch her on the first bounce.” 
So the little girl mother bathes her first born 
for the first time while Daddy on the one side, 
directs and I on the other, encourage her, re- 
membering how slippery and wiggly my first 
baby felt to me—now having bathed hundreds 
I know their tricks! Little Nancy’s right 
shoulder barely gets wet but Nancy doesn’t 
care and her mother might weep too easily; so 
I say nothing about it. It will be easier for 
her next time. Conversation is carried on as 
we bathe—conversation about formulas, baby 
clothes, baby cribs, and when “The Great 
Task” is done little Mother sits down, ex- 
hausted but happy, with the baby in her arms 
and we talk a little about herself, 

The next call takes me a number of blocks 
away through push-cart streets. 

The big, Irish cop at the street crossing 
greets me, ‘Nice job climbing stairs and wash- 
ing babies.”’ 

I grin back, greatly preferring my job to his 
windy station. As I wait for traffic, he asks, 
‘What do you do for a running nose?” “Keep 
your feet warm and stay out of the wind,” I 
advise with another grin. 

There is adventure with each new call—what 
sort of case will it be? Something desperate 
and dramatic or some young mother worried 
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because her baby frets and is teething? Man, 
woman or child? 

There is new callin my district this after- 
noon and I go there first. Climbing to the 
fourth floor, I lose count of the stairs, and 
lean over the bannisters to count the floors 
lest I climb one flight too many. The mother 
of a large, Italian family has suffered a 
stroke. She is too young for this tragedy 
and is entirely helpless, with rebellion in her 
eyes. I bathe her and change the bed linen 
while her daughter helps me move her great 
weight for she isa tall and heavy woman. I 
instruct the daughter how to care for her, 
showing her how to clean her mother’s mouth, 
watching while she gives her a drink—one 
spoonful at a time. 

As I fold my apron the mother mumbles 
something, trying hard to make her thick, 
tongue move. The daughter leans over her 
tenderly. 

“Water? Aqua?” 

“Milk ? Fruit juices ?” 

She cannot guess the request but patiently 
tries to understand. I wait; perhaps she will 
need my help or my answer to a question. 
Finally the daughter looks up and smiles. 
“She wants to say ‘Thank you.’”” The patient 
turns her pathetic eyes to mine and I know 
that “Gratia’”? was what she was struggling to 
say. lam so touched I can hardly speak as I 
pet her limp hand. 

The new prenatal patient has not been 
known to us before ; she was reported to our 
service through the Maternity Center Associa- 
tion after she had registered at the clinic. I 
find the address and knock on three doors be- 
fore I find Mrs. Russo. She looks at me de- 
fensively and I explain how I happened to 
have come. 

“I have four children already, do I need a 
nurse ?”’ She shrugs her shoulders. 

I tried to squeeze a foot in—‘May I come 
in just to talk to you?’ Even common de- 
cency could hardly refuse such a request and 
reluctantly, grudgingly, I am _ permitted to 
enter the kitchen. I look about and find a 
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stray piece of newspaper on which to place 
my bag—but to find a place to put it on is in 
itself a problem. The room is piled with junk; — 
stale bread crumbs clutter the table and » 
crunch into the cracked linoleums under my 
feet. A thin unkept dog moves sleepily out 
of my way. Three canaries chirp in three 
cages over head. A child is sleeping in a 
broken crib under dirty ragged covers. The 
sink is brown with dirt and unwashed dishes 
rock precariously in an untidy pile. Through 
an open door I see great heaps of bedding in 
untidy unmade beds. What can be done 
here? The first step is to win the confidence 
of the mother. 

“Are your four children well ?” : 

“Yeah”, with such indifference that I doubt |, 
her. I walk to the crib and comment on the 
sleeping child, ‘What lovely curls the baby 
has. Does she get them from the father? 
The baby is a girl, isn’t she—such a pretty 
child must be a girl.” I venture making a 
brave guess with fifty-fifty odds. : 

This softens the mother very slightly and — 
although I make further efforts I gain little 
headway—and I grieve for her children. Mrs. 
Russo is not brutal or cruel to them—just 
ignorant and discouraged, indifferent, shiftless 
and unclean. There is no law to protect little 
children from that. I cannot force my help 
upon her. I can only offer it and hope to win 
her friendliness and perhaps scratch through 
the hard surface so that a few seeds of im- 
provement may take root when I call again in 
a few weeks. 

I walk along the street trying not to feel 
discouraged. A ragged child grabs my hand. 
“I still brush my teeth!’, she announces. 

“That’s fine’, I compliment her, surprised, 
trying to remember a teeth-brushing incident. 

“But my sister Katie, she doesn’t brush 
hers’’, 

“Oh that’s too bad. Can’t you help Katie 
remember to brush hers?”’ 
But the topic changes. 

book in school.’’ 

“Isn’t that grand ? Who is your teacher?” 


“I have a new copy 


' “Miss Long. She is a nice teacher. She 
vas sick last week and the other teacher 
jaade us do too much arithmetic.” 


hild’s face strikes no chord of memory. She 
thas seen me somewhere in passing or more 


‘ikely has taken me to be some other visit- 


lrisiting nurse” that Katie’s sister brushes her 
The glory of the shining (but most ir- 
»epular) little pearls is not mine. My reward 
Js to wear a similar uniform, and Dear Record- 
ing ‘\ngel, someday I may need to borrow 
rom that unaccredited store of merit, and 
erhaps sometime, I hope you might add to it 
ecause of me!) 

{fam at Mary’s house and enter with an in- 

oluntary shudder, remembering the awful 
hime when the exterminator’s visit and mine 
soincided. His powder chased the cockroach- 
as wildly from their dark corners. With its 
‘jeadly green on their backs they ran out, up 
‘the walls and across the ceiling, dropping as 
'Sthe poison overcame them. 
TI hustled coats and hats on the numerous 
shildren and myself and out to the street we 
ified leaving the excited mother to sweep up 
carcasses! But back to Mary—the clinic 
jasked us to take her temperature for a week 
‘to check their suspicion of tuberculosis. So 
ithis is a short call. Peace reigns today with 
‘no cockroaches in evidence. 

It is four thirty and I turn back to the office. 
It is dark and snowing gently and the children 
are delightedly making wet snow balls. A 
little fellow earnestly admonishes his pal, 
“Don’t hit her, she’s a nurse.” I turn around 
ismiling but they are already busy with new 
‘victims, two young girls who go laughing by. 
A group of children are collected about the 
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cheerfully blazing bonfire of cardboard boxes. 
At first, fear struck me at the sight of children 
playing so closely to these street fires. Now, 
although I keep an alert eye, as I pass, I have 
come to a remarkable faith in the guardian 
angel of small city boys! 

A few yards from the nurse’s office I find 
Mrs. Iserno. “I was just at the office to see 
you,” she says. “I want to appreciate you 
with my own mouth for all you did for me.”’ 

In the office I leave my black nurse’s bag 
and after a little work with records and re- 
ports it is five o’clock and I am finished for the 
day. I trudge three long dreary blocks to the 
subway. Tall city buildings silhouetted against 
the twilight sky are a striking contrast to the 
forlorn tenement houses crowded against the 
back doors. I think of the day’s work. 

It has been a fairly representative day, 
Every day is different but all have both their 
sorrows and compensations. In the subway I 
have lost the nurse’s halo—no one realizes the 
stairs I climbed or the blocks I walked or the 
backaches working over low wide beds. I 
stand as the train rolls on and comfort myself 
that my feet are daily getting bigger and 
broader and so better able to support me! I 
open my magazine and pride myself on my 
growing ability to read between jerks and 
bumpings as I hang on to the strap. 

The last blocks from the subway to home 
are the longest and the coldest. I remember 
regretfully that I promised to go to a party 
tonight and bolster my faded spirits by telling 
myself that hot dinner, a warm shower, and 
clean clothes will refresh my body and fun 
and gayety will revive my spirits. A nurse, 
perhaps more than others, needs recreation as 
well as rest. I look up to the windows of 
home ; a warm light flows forth and I quicken 
my lagging steps. Almost before I enter I feel 
the warmth and cheer, I sniff the aroma of 
dinner and stooping, tickle the ears of my 
little dog to acknowledge her excited greeting, 
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Stones 


LuRA MCLANE SMITH 


ONG A FASCINATION —geologies in a 
if row awaiting leisure to study, a sum- 
mer on Chirisan and Hallasan (two 
high mountains in southern Korea) 
has impressed stones on our consciousness. 
Stepping stones at camp C. E. Graham on 
Chiri—how we weary of them but the lack of 
them would be worse for the paths are cut 
through jungle underbrush or beside or over 
mountain springs out of the hill side—one can 
easily mire in bogs or stumble over tangles of 
vines, so the well laid rock paths up and down 
the hill are life savers. So the path of life is 
often made of stones. But there is an up- 
ward push and spring in climbing up rocks 
which is lacking in a soft path. Thank God 
for the hardness. We climbed Chiri from 8 
o’clock to midnight after twenty four hours 
from Pyengyang to the river by train and auto 
and five hours by foot over the rock from the 
river to the temple. Wash outs from a cloud 
burst during the night when some thirty odd 
had been drowned and a whole village washed 
away. Most of the way was under water and 
one of our two flash lights went out—one 
flash for four people in the woods on a stormy 
night and the way over boulders steeper than 
any stairs. Our canvas shoes were soaked 
and we were chilled to the bone and how we 
did long for an open gentle slope—there our 
feet could find softness—and they did—shaly 
rock that slide from under our feet—and mud 
that sent us slipping back a step for every 
two forward—and we were glad for the next 
climb of rocks and again thanked God for the 
hardness. 

Stones are symbols of security, shelter. Set 
my feet on a rock. How many times have 
rocky caverns in the mountains been shelters 
for God’s people. Petra the rock-built capi- 
tal of Edom was a refuge; Samson found 
shelter in the fissure of the cliff of Edom’s 
crags; David fled to the stoncy wilderness 
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of Maon from Saul. After having struggled 
a whole day to reach the caves on the summit 
of Mt. Hallasan on the island of Quelpart,; 
in the chill night breeze from all the vast 
expanse of seas, we found welcome shelte 
and secured with a fire the ledge to protect 
from any beasts. 

Stones are also symbols of sorrow and suf- 
fering and sin—the very stones cry out 
against sin—the stony heart—the millstones 
around the neck—‘‘Let rocks fall on me”. Bu 
they also bespeak secrecy—sealing up trans- 
gression and iniquity and again a song wher 
the stone is rolled away. ‘Thou hast put 2 
new song in my heart’’. 

Stones signify salvation—Moses’ vision of 
God and Abraham on mount Moriah, “My soul 
waiteth in silence for God only; from Hime 
cometh my salvation. He only is my rock and 
my salvation.” Upon the top of the highest! 
mountain on the island of Kangwha on the 
coast of Korea opposite Seoul stands an alla 
of unhewn stones some sixteen feet square on 
which the fabled King Tangun long before: 
the days of Abraham and Moses offered wor 
ship to his father Whangun, only God of the: 
heavens, He only. The salvation of his son’: 
adopted people—that early vision had been: 
clear to all the people down on the plainss 
so they might have handed it down in all itss 
purity to generations upon generations! Buti 
we are sure, enough has come down to answer 
the question “Why have the Koreans accepted! 
the one true God and his only begotten Son 
as no others have ?’’ How far down in thed 
depths of sin and ignorance the dwellers ini 
this little land have fallen, fills the pages of! 
their history these thousands of years but! 
every true son cherishes that altar on wind’ 
swept, rain washed, sun drenched Mount Mari 
as a place where a kingly Son offered sacrifice: 
to a heavenly Father, where a spring came} 
tumbling out of the rocks. The ‘Shadow of! 


ad his boy cooked rice over a little fire we 
pened our food bag and refreshed ourselves, 


. So Sustenance is another attri- 
"Gate of stones. It’s not always a case of 
"sking for bread and receiving a stone—we 
‘se lime and calcium and bismuth and magne- 
fum—diugs for healing. 

i, Crossing the stream and up and up a sheer 
fhountain slope with criss cross cattle trails in 
iach a maze we wondered how any but good 
eet could risk it. We felt lost but the 


‘ne Diamond Mountains which have religious 
worship significance as well as serving as 
tign posts—-an attempt to make the way easier 


ls two fantastic for any but a fanatic but 
ere is the idea of Sanctuary in Stones, ‘‘that 
jivhich I have set up for a pillow shall be 
fiod’s house’. God certainly meant stones to 
reach us sermons—their symbolism is so 
varied and manifest, God the creator of rocks, 
Shrist the builder with rocks, the patriarchs 
ind saints hewn from the rock—“‘of the rock 
‘that begot thee thou art unmindful and hast 
“orgotten God that formed thee’’. 

& Stones typify Stable Standards and Stern 
Statutes. Three generations of our family 
Jnave been civil engineers and bridge and road 
louilders, so boundary stones, triangulation 
Ipoints, meridian correction lines, elevation 
imarkers are symbols of law and order. The 
stone which marks the center of the United 
‘States, the ancient stone which marks the 
tcenter of Seoul now in the grounds of the 
‘Evangelistic Center bring to mind the stone 
\which is the center of our moral life, the one 
Lon which God wrote his “Thou shalt nots’’ 
and the stone which is the symbol of our new 
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life of grace in Christ Jesus—the stone rolled 
away from the tomb. From the curse pro- 
nounced on him who would remove a bound- 
ary stone to the chaos the world is now in, 
the world is suffering from the sins of men 
who have failed to measure out justice in 
length of hours and scales of wages and 
hights of aspiration and depts of suffering— 
“To do justly, to visit the widow and the 
fatherless—to love our neighbor as ourselves.” 

Stones are symbols of service. We think of 
the pyramids as mountains of service—the 
forced labor of slaves or servants. That 
massive architectural pile gave a chance to 
visualize one phase of preparation for service 
—the stumbling block with its sharp corners 
awaiting its place of honor—“And he shall be 
for a sanctuary ; but for a stone of stumbling 
and for a rock of offence—and many shall 
stumble thereon and be broken and be taken”. 
So in our very service we can be stumbling 
blocks to others but if we so mold and shape 
ourselves to God’s will we can make these 
same sharp cornered hard rocks stepping 
stones which will give that upward spring and 
bouyancy which will make the summit easier 
to attain. 

But the temple which is a building gives us 
a clearer idea of our place of service than the 
pyramid—Jesus Christ the rock foundation, 
apostles and prophets the foundation stones 
with special ones who “overcome’’, pillars in 
the temple of God with new names written 
there. A new thought came on the place of 
Peter, “on this rock will I build my church” 
while watching men prepare the site for a 
house—pounding down rough base rock until 
the very stones cried out in fear before losing 
their identity in the mass which was ready for 
the cement which would bind the hewn and 
polished base stones for their place of honor. 
Peter the ardent, earnest, conrageous, vigor- 
ous, impetuous, rash, a natural spokesman in 
assent or denial, but withal a Peter who be- 
lieved Jesus to be the Christ and could endure 
to the end in humble service. After having 
been a leader, always named first among 
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the diciples, the companion of his Lord, and 
virtual head of the church—holder of its 
keys—yet he finished his days in humble 
labor and a very subordinate position while 
our Biblical account gives James as leader in 
Jerusalem and Paul in all the rest of the Em- 
pire. So Christ could have envisioned Peter 
with all his splendid qualities and intense faith, 
not as the hewn foundation stones we see in 
a building but with all sharp corners ground 
off, crushed and pounded into nothingness, 
forgotten and unseen but as neceesary as the 
polished stones. Then again another thought 
came for those of us who have the sharp 
corners of our human faults and frailties 
which are so galling to our fellow workers 
who, Jet us whisper, also have hard points, 
of “‘conviction’’ or conscience ‘‘which look 
like mere stubbornness or perversity to 
us. The finest concrete work is made not of 
velvety smooth pebbles which have allowed 
the water and wind and other stones to rob 
them of all individuality but of sharp fresh 
cut rock with points and angles. We have 
watched them building houses at Chirisan 
where missionaries must get secure stone 
shelter for as little as possible and at the leper 
colony below Soonchun where unskilled lepers 
with maimed bodies give of there time and 
strength to erect homes from rock dug out of 
their own quarry,—every sen of meagre funds, 
every ounce of meager strength and every 
scrap of stone, conserved. They put up a 
front of best rocks carefully fitted and 
cemerted together then between that and a 
wooden form the inner wall is made of con- 
crete pounded into all the space. Few of us 
can be hewn stones, fewer ornamental pillars 
in the house of our God but we ean all of us— 
even because of our rough corners—go into 
the concrete foundation or back filler. So 
Christ’s personal praise of Peter and his plan 


to build his church on human weakness made 
strong by faith and love, give us hope. If we 
submit ourselves to His will and are bound 
together by the cement of a like common faith 
and love to all others we, though lost to view, 
can still make strong our section of the wall— 
stones for unsung service because we have 
not been unmindful of the rock from which 
we were hewn. 

So in this land of Korea so full of ancient 
monuments, many of them decaying because 
of ignorance, irreligion, economic inability, 
which have marked the progress of a people or 
its retrogression—for the saddest monuments 
are those left by devastating conquerors all 
down the centuries ; in this land of Korea so” 
full of impregnable mountain ranges of the 
enduring rock of ancient custom and religion» 
so full of stony fields unfit for the plow and 
either left idle or stirred to meagre harvest 
with a scratch of a hand hoe yet also dotted 
with fertile valley land, where the stones from 
walls around fertile, well cared for fields, our 
section of the wall of the temple of God is” 
being reared on its living rock foundation 
with here and there its lintel and door 
post of outstanding beauty, its outer wall 
hewn, closely fitted stones, but the splendid 
thickness of the wall due to the mass of 
lesser stones. We ourselves marvel at the ex- 
tent of the structure; folks come from other 
mission lands to watch the masons shape the 
stones and set them carefully into prominent 
places or ram the mixture into place behind, — 
but in the light of the need for a city of spiritual 
refuge we have only just begun, there is good 
building stone on every hand—energetic 
workers are piling it loosely up and down the 
land but more workers are needed to shape it, . 
more time is needed to adjust the units one to 
the other more suffering is needed to buites 
higher the city of our God. 
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QF JESUS IT was said, ‘‘without a 
} parable spake he not unto them,” and 
the same may be said of some of the 


the Saviour. 

. One of them said, “There were several 
‘iblind beggars, sorcerers and massagers living 
“together in an old house in our village. One 
"of them started out at night on an errand and 
another gave him a lantern to carry so that 


“bamboo cane, a man ran into him. The blind 
§man burst into angry reproof, saying, ‘‘Could 
you not see my lantern?’ The man replied, 
‘No, you have no light in your lantern’: That 


i 


“i bumping into us with their temptations just 
because they cannot see the light of faith in 
our lanterns. 
‘) ‘*fwo of our church members moved to a 
il village. When one had barely gotten his 
'} belongings into the house, he began distribut- 
jing leaflets and urging the people to believe. 
{The other kept his light under a bushel. 
i Pretty soon the gamblers and toughs of the 
| village were coming around inviting him to go 
with them for a drink and to have a night 
‘with them. The first man met no such tempt- 
Jation. They saw the light in his lantern and 
i did not bump into him.” 
_ An elder, speaking of the failure of some 
\ Christians said, “They are too much like a 
) man in our city who sold a house he was 
) living in. When the purchaser came to take 
) possession the man would not move out. Yes, 
| we give ourselves to the Holy Spirit to be- 
-come his dwelling-place but when He wants 
to really move in and possess, our fleshly 
| man refuses to move out. We want the re- 


| 
| 
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Korean Parables 


F. S. MILLER 


wards of heaven and our house, too, forgeting 
that we have promised to surrender it for the 
rewards.”’ 

Deacon Yi, teaching nis Sabbath School 
class how hard it is to be a consistent and 
a skillful liar, told of a Buddhist priest who 
wanted to go to the market and buy wood 
without letting anyone know that he was a 
priest. Now, priests always speak of them- 
selves as ‘‘this little priest”, humility being 
one of the ways by which they hope to win 
peace of mind and soul. It is a good way, 
too, that Christians may well follow. 

Putting on ordinary citizen’s clothing he 
went to the wood market and made his pur- 
chase, talking like the people about him, but 
someone suddenly asked, “who bought this 
load of wood ?”’. The disguised one replied, 
“This little priest.” ‘If we have rice in our 
storehouse we will bring rice out of it, if we 
have charcoal we will bring out charcoal, out 
of the fullness of our hearts our mouths. will 
speak in spite of all our precautions.’’ 

Pastor Ko was giving the men a talk on 
how to be better husbands and fathers. 
“Some of you need a wife like Mrs. Chung in 
our village. Her husband was lazy and im- 
provident, so much so that she and the little 
children often had to go out on the mountain 
and gather the fuel he ought to have brought 
in. One day as he was lying in a warm, 
sunny spot on the mountainside, sound asleep, 
she gathered some sap of milkweed and plas. 
tered it on his eyelids so that the lashes were 
glued tightly together when it had dried. 
Then she picked up his jiki stick (the stick he 
used to prop up his carrying rack) and began 
to beat him over the legs. 

“As she did so she berated him in a high, 
falsetto voice, saying, ‘I’m the spirit of this 
mountain, what are you doing lying around in 
my precincts instead of busily gathering in 
your wood for winter?’ Every word was 
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emphasized by a weighty downward stroke of 
the stick till he howled with pain and promis- 
ed to reform. When she desisted from her 
discipline and fled homeward, he arose, felt 
his way to the little mountain stream, whose 
eurgling he could hear, and washed the glue 
from his eyes. Then he gathered an un- 
usally large load of wood and carried it down 
the mountainside to his home. He would 
gladly have gone to another mountain for his 
wood but it was too far and his village had no 
right to the wood there. So he took care 
never to go to sleep when out for wood and 
his children can go to the church school now.” 

Another worker was exhorting the church- 
members to be more faithful and regular 
about their family prayers. He said,‘ ‘Some 
of you Christians are not as faithful about 
your prayers as a dog we had. He had a 
habit of coming and lying down at my feet 
every morning when he saw us gather for 
prayers. When cold weather came and we 
shut the door ke stood and barked till we 
opened the door and let him join our worship, 
and he would lie perfectly quiet till I said 
“Amen”. I told our chidren to learn from 
him how to behave during worship.” 

Elder Yi, one Sabbath morning, said to his 
class, “When we built the first bell tower in 
Chung Ju church yard, we had to place the 
rope inside a long box so the boys would not 
ring the bell. Thus ycu could not see how 
the bell was rung, so a neighbor watched it 
ringing and thought, ‘How strange to see a 
bell ring of itself.? Do you think he was fool- 
ish ? Let me tell you that he was not a bit 
more foolish than the people who think that 
this wonderful world we live in, along with 
the more marvelous one above us, were made 
and move of themselves. How can they expect 
to be happy when they have lost God out of 
their lives. I saw a child playing very con- 
tentedly in a beautiful flower garden. He 
was thoroughly enjoying the gorgeous colors 
when suddenly he noticed that his mother had 
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‘a village far up the Han River, whose father’s 


disappeared. Instantly he lost all interest in 
the flowers and with a frightened look begany 
to cry for his mother. That should be the# 
way our souls feel when sin ps driven uF 
sense of God’s presence from us.’ 
‘‘When people fail to realize that you at 
the child of a King,” Pastor Kang said, “and| 
they treat you with derision because you ar 
a Christian, do not try to take revenge, leave 
that to God. A new detective came to our: 
town dressed in ordinary clothing. He suffer- + 
ed many insults from the toughs of the town, }) 
and injuries, too, but he bore them humbly, } 
When, at last, dressed in his proper uniform, 
he stood in the court room and furnished the 
evidence that was sought against them, they 
trembled when they saw him. } 
“Let us not look forward to such vengence 
but pray and work that our persecutors and 
tempters may be brought to repentance, for’ 
be assured that if they do not repent, they will 
yet tremble as they see you in your real cloth: 
ing of grace and glory.” 
Another worker said, “There was a boy, in 


house was washed away in a flood. The boy 
was the only one at home and as the waters. 
rose he climbed to the roof. The foundations 
gave way and the roof started down the 
stream. In a rapids the weak rafters and 
rotten straw rope of the roof all came to 
pieces and left the boy clinging to two small 
rafters, but he hung on with such determina- 
tion that he finally reached still water several 
miles down the river and was rescued. 

All the hopes and ambitions with which you 
started out in life may be scattered over the 
floods of time. All your friends may desert 
you, your relatives ignore your needs, your 
intellect may grow dull with age, your ears 
deaf, your eyes blind, but hold on to your 
faith in Jesus Christ and you will be saved at 
last. ‘He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.’ ”’ 


AQ, 4 HE TWELVE leading religions of the 
ip world which have persisted through 
a succession of centuries are, in the 
wo order of their origin: Animism, 
Radian, Judaism, Shinto, Zoroastrianism, 
acism, Jainism, Buddhish, Confucianism, 
Christianity, Islam, and Sikhism. 
4, Numerically, Christianity has the largest 
following of any. religion, with more than 


The 19387 World Almanac gives the following 
statistics : 

4 Christianity, 682 million; Confucianism and 
jfacism, 351 million (about 43 million of these 
Sare Taoists) Hinduism, 230 million; Islam, 209 
yemillion (most authorities give 240 million, 
yaplacing Islam third in the list); Buddhism, 150 
yemillion; Animism, 136 million; Shinto, 25 mil- 
(Mion ; Judaism, 15 million. The number of ad- 
therents of the three religions not listed by the 
World Almanac are commonly estimated as: 
ikhism, 3 million ; Jainism, 1 million ; Zoroas- 
Strianism, one hundred thousand. 

1 Islam is the only religion which started in 
jtopposition to Christianity. 

) Only three of these religions claim to have 
fa universal claim on mankind—Islam, Bud- 
iidhism and Christianity. Islam excludes its 
‘women, approximately half its adult followers, 
‘from full participation in its privileges and 
responsibilities. 

Four religions are strictly monotheistic: 
slam, Sikhism, Judaism and Christianity. 
Only Christianity presents a loving deity who 
actively seeks the redemption of the world and 
\who is represented in human history by a 
§ Person of the same high moral character and 
i purpose. 

Four non-Christian religions claim in some 


‘form supernatural birth for their founders: 
( Buddhism, Taoism, Jainism, and Zoroastrian- 


sm. 
All the living religions, except Animism, 
) have sacred scriptures: Hinduism, the Vedas; 
' Judaism, The Law, The Prophets and The 
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Sacred Writings; Shinto, Ko-ji-ki (The Re- 
cords of Ancient Matters) and Nihon-gi (The 
Chronicles of Japan); Zoroastrianism, Avesta} 
Taoism, Tao-Teh-King (The Canon of Reason 
and Virtue); Jainism, the Angas; Buddhism, 
Tripitaka (Three Baskets); Confucianism, The 
Five Classics, and The Four Books; Christi- 
anity, the Bible; Islam, the Koran ; Sikhism, 
the Granth. 

All report some miraculous happenings of 
religious import in connection with the life of 
the founders. 

Seven religions have teachings approximat- 
ing the Golden Rule as teaching right relations 
with others. 

Hinduism : 
done to thee, would cause thee pain: 
the sum of duty ”’. 

Buddhism: ‘In five ways should a clans- 
man minister to his friends and familiars...... 
by treating them as he treats himself ’’. 

Confucianism: “ What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do unto others ”’ 

Taoism: To those who are good to me, I 
am good; and to those who are not good to 
me, I am also good. And thus all get to be 
good ”’, 

Zoroastrianism: ‘That nature only is good 
when it shall not do unto another whatever is 
not good for its own self”. 

Judaism: ‘“Whatsoever thou wouldest that 
men should not do unto thee, do not do that to 
them’”’. 

Christianity: ‘All things therefore whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them”’. 

There is a like precept in Greek philosophy : 
‘‘Do not do to others what you would not 
wish to suffer yourself ’”’. 

All living religions hold some belief con- 
cerning a future existence, though they differ 
widely as to its character and even concerning 
its desirability. 

Dr. R. E. Hume, in summing up the essential 
features of Christianity which are not paral- 
leled among all the religions of the world, 
states three distinct characteristics in terms of 
the Christian belief concerning God: (1) In 
God there is something eternal (God as the 
creator and universal, loving Father); (2) In 
God there is something historic (the incarna- 
tion of God in the Son, Jesus Christ); (3) In 
God there is something progressive (the con- 
tinuing, available, transforming presence, 
known as “ The Holy Spirit ”’).—World Call. 

* Missionary Review of the World, April 1938. 


“Do naught to others which, if 
this is 
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Contributors’ Column 


Rev. Allen D, Clark of Chungju, Northern Presby- 
terian Mission, has just: left on his first furlough. 
Already he has accomplished much in the production 
and distribution of Christian Literature. 

Rev. Chas. A. Sauer of the Methodist Mission since 
1921 is now co-worker with the Rev. J.S. Ryang, D.D., 
General Superintendent of the Korean Methodist 
Church. 

Mrs. Sherwood Hall, M. D., now on furlough, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission since 1926, writes an in- 
teresting article about the birth-place of John Wesley 
and at a time when the Protestant Church is reading 
and thinking much about Wesley. 

Miss Theodora Sharrocks was born and reared in 
Syenchun where her parents, A. M. Sharrocks. M. D. 
and Mrs. Sharrocks were pioneer members of that 
Station of the Northern Presbyterian Mission. In the 
Station’s territory there are now 75,000 professing 
Protestant Christians. Dr. Sharrocks died in 1919. 
An elder daughter, Ella J. is on the nursing staff of 
Severance Hospital, Seoul. A brother, Horace, is 
graduating in medicine in San Francisco. 

Mrs. R. K. Smith of the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission in Pyengyang needs no special introduction as 
our readers have often enjoyed her valued articles. 
Coming to Korea in 1911, she has made a special study 
of research along several lines, - particularly botany 
and history. 

The late kev. F. S. Miller died in Chungju in Octo- 
ber, 1987, after 45 years of service. Two volumes of 
his Korean stories have already been published by 
The Revell Company, New York. 

In place of the usual editorial we are using this 
article on the Conference in Madras by Dr. Reid who 
is one of the secretaries of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Thomas Hobbs, as our readers know, is the 
Secretary of the British & Foerign Bible Society of 
Seoul. 


Notes and Personals 


Methodist Episcopal Mission, North 
Returned from furlough 
Dr, & Mrs. B. W. Billings and Alice, Seoul. 
Dr. & Mrs. H. D. Appenzeller and family, Seoul 
Dr. & Mrs. C. C. Amendt and family, Kongju. 
Transfer 
Miss Betty Alt has removed from Chulwon_ to 
Wonsan. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from Furlough 
Dr. & Mrs. A, G. Fletcher, Taiku. 
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United Church of Canada Mission 


Miss M. Hartness, Seoul. ny 
Miss M. C. Davie, Chungju. i 
Dr. & Mrs. C. A. Clark, Pyengyang. 

Dr. & Mrs. C. F. Bernheisel, Pyengyang. 


Rev. & Mrs, W. M. Baird, Jr., and Ann, Chairyung, 


he? 


i 


The Rev. Suh Kyung Cho, the first ordained Koreath 


Presbyterian minister, 
27th, at 3:30 P. M. and was buried on August 2nd. ” 


We are sorry to hear that Mr. A. W. Ott, Mrs. A. 
Campbell’s father, broke his leg at Sorai Beach. * 


Mr. Oren Freerksen. t 


died in Shanghai, July 


Seoul Foreign School #1 | 
New Arrivals i! 
Miss Ruth J. Coblentz. ‘| 


Left for U. S. A. nh 


Miss Barbara Genso, Seoul. { 


Mr. Paul Anderson, Seoul. 

Miss Sara Mae Anderson, Seoul. ) 
Miss Jean Boots, Seoul. ; 
Mr. Donald McAnlis, Seoul. 
Mr. Dean Coen, Seoul. 


SD APR OTN aces 


Death 


Mrs. A. H. Barker, at North Devon, N. B. Canada, 


on July 22. 


In a study of 1,008 Methodist preaching services 
held in rural and village churches in Korea, Dr. R: 
A. Felton, Professor of Rural Sociology at Drew 
Seminary, who has spent two years in the Orient, 
found the average attendance to be as follows: _ 

Sunday morning 73; Sunday evening 57; Wednes- 
day evening 49. Dr. Felton observes that the 
prayer meeting attendance in Korea shows a 
higher percentage of the Sunday morning 
attendance than any other country in the 
world. 

Number of times preached per month showed an 
average of twelve for the regular ministers, 
thirteen times for supply preachers and seven 
times for lay preachers. 

Average attendance when the regular minister 
preached was 75; where supplies preached, 41; 
where lay preachers preached, 72, 


The Twenty-seventh Meeting of the Federal Council 
of Protestant Evangelical Missions in Korea con- 
venes in Seoul on Saturday Sept, 17th. Meetings 
on Saturday will be in the Women’s Building of | 


the Methodist Theological Seminary, Communion | 


Service on Sunday morning in the Methodist 
Seminary Chapel, Naing Chun Jung, and on Mon- 
day and Tuesday in the Morris Hall. 


THE NIPPON MIMEOGRAPH | 


The latest and best duplicating 

: “machine ¢ on the market. Equally suc- 

~eessful with Hand- writing and ‘Type- 
g ae eee _ Considering — 


ie He “Oiler: "accesories, in 
Stron Wooden Box, Aes eget 


3 ¥ 35. 00° Size 4 ¥ 40. 00 
d id Quality. 27.00 - eS 80,00. 


tOGRAPH ACCESSORIES, INK 
ID vareER of every description in 


ee Medium. eS On Good Araevioan 
Mojo. Paper ee ¢ : Bond pines 


ae ee, 


On. Gistomera. ee see i : ae on Medinas se pe On Good American 
Own Paper — tee % woe. Mojo lia me - Bond Paper 
SES BQO ae es eee ae) aps ie ee rane ans “2.95 
Peer Ft] pet eae ; By Seeks Sees A Op Ads Sess - => $3.90: 
PAGO ee ee Or 
4.65 ~*~ 6.90 
5.40: mages 8.40 
6,10 ce 9.85. 


f The chews prices inc de Cc ost of paper : aslected and Baking: ; packing and postage: extra. We quote 
2 “for thin Mojo: paper and medium Mojo ata little higher price which gives a much better. appearance to 
s the work. s er of our r customers eee the American Bond ‘Paper for which we also © quote. 
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RE RESREHORISEREERESH Ree 


Korean Presbyterian and 

list over 700 titles of it 
belonging to others. The 
publishing Christian literature 


4 our Society's PUBLICA’ 


Cover Many Important Subjects 
such as 3 

“Apologetics Agriculture — 
Bible Helps =—SCaare of Children 
Devotional . +. _—sEvangelical = 
Homileties Personal Worl 
Sociology Stewardship 

- Temperance _ Prayer 
Commentaries = —- Church History 
Sermons Pe Psychology — a 
Biographies = —CC*hildren’s Books __ 
Stories — _ Bible History 
New Believers | Second Coming 
Catechumens = —* Teacher’ Training 


“FOR 1938 ; WE NEED =. 
(1) , Additional funds ent Missions and ae for 
the retiring allowance of the Publication Secreta 
(2) Funds with which to publish 8 manus 
on hand and waiting. —_. ee 
(3) At least ¥ 5,000.00 during 
Editorial Endowment "Fund! 


